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RECORDING CLASSICS 


Introducing a series of great recordings selected from the Columbia 
Record Catalog and reissued in handsome illustrated albums. 


FOR MARCH 
Schubert SYMPHONY NO. 5, IN B-FLAT 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Orch. 


Set M-MM-366 @ $4.50 (exclusive of tax) 


FOR APRIL 


Mahler DAS LIED VON DER ERDE 

Bruno Walter conducting the Vienna Philharmonic, with Kerstin 
Thorborg, contralto, and Charles Kullman, tenor. 

Set M-MM-300 © $7.50 (exclusive of tax) 


These great sets, superb as music, superb as performances, superb 
as recordings, are indispensable to every record collection. 


COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 
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Editorial Notes 


The debate about record surfaces goes 
on. Apparently some have been less for- 
tunate than we, while others have had 
better luck in many instances. Take, for 
example, the set of Sibelius’ First Sym- 
phony, which we found had the best re- 
cord surfaces we had encountered for 
months. Mr. Kolodin, writing in The New 
York Sun, said of this set: “Unless my 
phonograph has developed a sudden and 
complete allergy to Columbia records, I 
feel compelled to report that the surfaces 
in this album 532 are well below par.” 
What price record surfaces! Writes a 
reader from Washington, Mr. André For- 
get of the British Purchasing Commission: 

“Your editorial notes in the February 
issue were very interesting in that they 
showed a wide divergence of opinion as 
to the quality of the surfaces of recent 
records. I have been collecting records for 
a number of years and I definitely side 
with those who claim that recent record 
surfaces have been under par. 

“I have discussed this situation with 
an official of one of the major companies 
recently and he has admitted quite frank- 
ly that as the percentage of reclaimed 
material increases the quality of the sur- 
faces is bound to suffer. [This is an ad- 


mission we have failed to get from any 

















recording official, although we suspected 
that it was so]. He also made the point 
that the record companies, like everybody 
else engaged in non-essential (and even 
essential) work, are having a great deal 
of trouble in getting workers and as a 
result the percentage of defective records 
inadvertently included in sets and sold to 
the public is higher.” 

Our correspondent goes on to point out 
that in his experience Columbia is the 
chief offenders, and that poor alignment 
or excessive lightness of pickup, etc. “are 
often causes of unsatisfactory reproduc- 
tion but these factors would react in the 
same manner on records issued say in 
1940 as on those released in 1943”. He 
suggests that the record companies issue 
only as many records as their supply of 
first-class material and their labor situa- 
tion allow, and also that they use the in- 
ferior materials in jazz records. Further 
suggestions of the writer regarding two 
editions of a set are not feasible at this 
time. 

On the other side of the fence is H. 
F. Stiles, a New York City subscriber. A 
paragraph in a recent letter reads: “For 
about the first time in the three years I 
have been a subscriber, I must differ with 
your usually correct opinions concerning 
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things phonographic. You say in the Jan- 
wary issue that record quality has not 
dropped. That’s more or less true in the 
case of Columbia, but Victor's pressings 
are a caution. Compare this month's re- 
leases with a 39 or ‘40 pressing. The 
contrast is similar to that of AML’s for- 
mat of today and yesterday. Of course 
it's contents that count and you can start 
printing on wrapping paper for all I care 
but when it comes to records, I'll con- 
tinue to shop around for old pressings as 
long as they are on the shelves.” 

Additional instances in favor of one 
company or the other could be advanced 
ad infinitum but we do not care to bore 
our readers. Let us admit that getting a 
good record pressing is a gamble today. 
But so is life, and that’s half the fun of 
living. Listen before you buy! 

A high ranking Naval official writes: 
“How thoroughly I agree with your Long 
Island correspondent regarding White 
Christmas. He might be amused at the 
experience I had with it Christmas Eve. 
My wife and I called at a friend’s before 
going to the Midnight Service. In the 
afternoon we had been playing our re- 
corded versions of the Hallelujah Chorus 
and The Glory of the Lord. However, 
our friend got a sudden inspiration and 
said to her daughter, “Let’s have some 
Christmas music. Play your new record, 
dear, of White Christmas.” The daughter 
put it on the phonograph, turned the 
switch and as Bing started to hold forth, 


the phonograph, possibly in appropriate 
protest, short circuited and went up in 
a burst of flame and a cloud of smoke! 
Some years ago my playful brother sent 
me a record of Bing giving Adeste Fidelis 
a going-over, with the comment that it 
was the most remarkable interpretation 
he had ever heard. It was remarkable 
alright!” 

We are reminded of a noted spiritual 
medium and his use of phonograph re- 
records. When supposedly going into a 
trance this medium demanded music from 
the phonograph, and one of his pet selec- 
tions was the opening movement of 
Tchaikovsky's Pathétique. At the instiga- 
tion of a most persistent friend we at- 
tended a séance and when the recording 
was put on, the phonograph just refused 
to play the music in any manner but a 
decidedly “pathetic” one, the turntable 
vowing and slowing up and finally stop- 
ping. Someone, more learned in these 
affairs than we were, gravely informed 
us that bad influences were working 
against the medium. After the séance we 
put another record on the machine and 
it played perfectly. Which only goes to 
show that bad influences can never be 
discounted, and maybe we had better 
watch our phonographs when they are 
present. This is not to suggest that our 
Naval official was a bad influence, and 
far be it from us so to designate the fam- 
ous Bing. 


RECENT ENGLISH RELEASES 


BACH: Cantata No. 208 — Recit. and 
Aria: Flocks in pastures green abiding; 
Isobel Baillie (soprano) with flute, cello 
and piano. Columbia DX1103. 


BRITTEN: Seven Sonnets of Michel- 
angelo; Peter Pears (tenor) and Benja- 
min Britten (piano). H.M.V. C3312 
and B9302. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Hamlet Overture; Hallé 
Orchestra, direction Constant Lambert. 
Columbia DX1101/02. 

BYRD: Ave Verum Corpus; and STAN- 
FORD: Heraclitus; Coelos Ascendit 
Hodie; Fleet Street Choir. Decca, K- 
1018. 
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FAURE: Ici-Bas!; and HAHN: En Sour- 
dine; Maggie Teyte (soprano). H. M. 
V. DA-1830. 

GLAZOUNOV: Stenka Razine — Sym- 
phonic Poem; Lambert and Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Columbia DX- 
1107/08. 

LISZT: Petrach Sonnet, No. 104; Clif- 
ford Curzon (piano). Decca M-527. 
RACHMANINOFF: Preludes, Opus 32, 
Nos. 4 and 5; Moura Lympathy (piano). 

Decca K-1029. 

RAKOV: Intermezzo on Kazakh Ars. 
and Finale of the Dance Suite; Ivanov 
and Moscow State Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Decca M-528. 
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The first article on organ music by Mr. 
Maekelberghe appeared in the December, 
1941 issue. The author wishes to point 
out that in referring to two recordings of 
Bach’s chorale prelyde. Am Weasseflussen 
Babylon, he failed to specify that the re- 
cordings were different arrangements of 
this work. Ed. 

In my previous article on recorded 
organ music, I paid special attention to 
the chorale preludes. In this article an 
attempt will be made to survey some of 
the larger works for organ. I shall begin 
with César Franck, who is often referred 
to as the father of modern organ music. 

Bach and Franck stand back to back. 
While all music led up to Bach and he 
collected all threads to weave them into 
a glorious and almost inimitable web of 
sound, Franck wove a new fabric as far 
as organ music is concerned. After Bach, 
save for sporadic compositions by a few 
German writers and some indifferent even 
though extensive writing in France, Bel- 
gium and England the art of organ com- 
position lay dormant until Franck came 
along. 

Whether one likes Franck’s music or 
not, one must admit that he opened the 
path to modern writing. And one should 
not ignore his influence on subsequent 
writers (although this has been done again 
and agais.), on writers, in fact, who have 
been most emphatic in their denials of 
Franck’s influence. 
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Like Bach, Franck was himself an 
organist and a noted improvisor. People 
who heard Franck have stated that he 
could improvise a strict canon, which is 
one of the most difficult forms in music, 
and one that drives students of composi- 
tion to distraction.* It is interesting to 
note that canonic passages appear in near- 
ly all of Franck’s compositions. In fact, 
the canon amounts to almost a cliché with 
this composer; it is virtually the Franckian 
trade-mark. 


The greatest of Franck’s works for organ 
undoubtedly are his three chorales. At 
first hearing, these works may seem to be 
merely rambling and rhapsodic in nature. 
But this is not so, for closer inspection 
or greater familiarity will reveal them as 
amazingly close-knit and intensely emo- 
tional compositions. Franck, the mystic 
organist of Ste. Clothilde, was an impas- 
sioned composer, and this is the key to 
his music, for every passage reflects his 
deeply emotional nature. 

The most dramatic of the chorales is 
the third, in A ménor. Fortunately, it re- 
ceives a worthy treatment on records at 
the hands of Charles M. Courboin (Victor 
17330/31—automatic sequence). His per- 
formance, in my estimation, is a fine one, 


* For the uniformed a canon is a strict form of 
musical imitation, in which two or more parts take 
up in succession exactly the same thematic material. 
A famous example of the canon form is to be 
found in the finale of Franck’s Violin Sonata, where 
the piano starts out with a theme and the violin 
immediately imitates it. Ed 
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and it would seem to me impossible for 
anyone not to be deeply moved by this 
recording. The question of Courboin’s 
work on records deserves to be clarified. 
It has become the pastime of critics and 
organists to deride Courboin of late. True, 
some of his recordings are in downright 
bad taste; others (including most of his 
transcriptions) are indifferently performed, 
bur still others are undeniably good. And, 
in my estimation, his performance of the 
Chorale in A minor is among the good 
ones. I have heard these works in France 
and Belgium performed by pupils of 
Franck and by disciples of the Franckian 
movement. My own teacher, Leandre 
Villain, at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in Ghent, was considered one of 
the great Belgian exponents of Franck, 
and Courboin’s performance parallels that 
of my teacher. 

The first chorale of Franck is performed 
by Schweitzer (Columbia set X-100). This 
is a very fine recording of the organ of 
St. Aurelie in Strasbourg, but although the 
performance is estimable I find Schweitz- 
ers playing tends to be a little on the 
heavy side. The second chorale, unfortu- 
nately, has never been recorded. 

Perhaps one of the best known works 
of Franck is the Piéce Héroique. At least 
the recording companies seem to think 
so, for while one of Franck’s most monu- 
mental organ works, the Grande Piéce 
Symphonique. remains unrecorded in its 
entirety, there are no less than four re- 
cordings of the Piéce Héroique in domestic 
catalogues. These are played by Charles 
Courboin (Victor 17328/29—2 sides au- 
tomatic sequence or 17323 ‘single disc); 
Marcel Dupré (Victor 9121); Edouard 
Commette (Columbia 69460); and San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Monteux (Victor 18485). 

Since we are talking of organ records 
we can dismiss the Monteux version. Be- 
sides his performance lacks the strength 
implied in the title; and Charles O’Con- 
nell’s transcription is not faithful to the 
original since he adds a few flourishes of 
his own. 

This composition is difficult to play 
and interpret correctly. Its demands on 
the organist’s skill in “orchestration” or 
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registration are tremendous. If it is not 
handled right, it falls apart very easily. 
In my opinion, the best all-round perfor- 
mance is that given by Dupré, although 
the recording is rather old. The Com- 
mette version runs a close second to 
Dupré; and Courboin’s stands in a class 
apart. The first side of the latter’s record- 
ing, save for a number of bad spots rhyth- 
mically, is almost perfect both as playing 
and recording. But on the second side 
something happens either in the record- 
ing or to the organ, for here suddenly 
the sound becomes blatant and noisy. The 
impression gained is as if all foundation 
stops had shut off completely; that the 
organist was playing on nothing but the 
reeds. This, of course, may be Courboin’s 
fault. Further, the recording process itself 
gives an impression of grooves floating 
a few inches above the disc and the music 
leaps up at you with a snarl. It is too bad, 
for had the second side been equal to the 
first, it would have been a fine recorded 
version indeed. 


Finally, one last recording of Franck 
must be mentioned—the Pastorale. It is 
a dainty and delightful morsel especially 
recommended to people who do not like 
organ music on records. Courboin gives 
it a worthy reading, in which he appar- 
ently uses to the best advantage all the 
tonal resources of his organ. I prefer the 
composition to end the way it began, with 
a reed stop of the oboe variety; Cour- 
boin’s ending, however, employing strings, 
French horn (or possibly a claribel flute) 
with a harp for the high “plucked” notes, 
is not unimpressive. 

Before returning to Bach and early com- 
posers, I should like to mention the re- 
cording of a modern work, the Symphon 
in G major (Victor DM-894), by the con- 
temporary American composer Leo Sower- 
by. Both performance and compositions 
are the product of two eminent artists: 
a scholarly player—E. Power Biggs—and 
a distinguished composer. There is only 
one spot, in an otherwise perfect perfor- 
mance, where one could quarrel with 
Biggs; it is toward the end of the first 
movement where, for mysterious reasons, 
he plays a short passage an octave lower 
than written. 
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Let us now turn briefly to four pre- 
Bach writers: the Dane, Buxtehude; the 


Hollander, Sweelinck; the Frenchman, 
Daquin; and the Spaniard, Cabezon. Three 
records and an album are heartily to be 
recommended here. Musicraft’s album No. 
40 of Buxtehude, as played by Weinrich, 
should settle once and for all the question, 
still debated in some quarters, whether 
anybody before Bach could write interest- 
ing and worthwhile music. 

Of all the recorded Weinrich perform- 
ances on the “Praetorius Organ,” those in 
this set are by far the best, both as record- 
ings and as interpretations. I do not think 
he should use the Krummhorn in staccato 
chord passages as he does in the Toccata 
in F, but this, of course, is a purely per- 
sonal reaction. The musical content of th:s 
album is the main thing, and it can be 
wholeheartedly recommended to all. 

Weinrich also plays Sweelinck’s Fan- 
tasia in Echo Style and Cabezon’s Differ- 
encias sobre El Canto del Caballero (Musi- 
craft 1049 and 1048—both from set No. 
9). Both are treasurable little works, ex- 
pertly reproduced. 


The Daquin selections are two delight- 
ful noéls. presented in a very palatable 
manner by E. Power Biggs (Victor 15730). 


And now | come to the major works 
of Bach. One of the best known undoubr- 
edly is the Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(Peters, Vol. IV, No. 4). The finest re- 
cording to date, in my estimation, is that 
of E. Power Biggs (Victor 18058). Biggs 
contrasts just the right amount of emo- 
tion in the Toccata with the right amount 
of mathematical accuracy in the Fugue, 
and the rhapsodic ending is effectively 
contrived. Weinrich plays this work for 
Musicraft (disc 1116), but I find the 
sound of his “Praetorius Organ” disagree- 
able in this instance; besides his abrupt- 
ness at the beginning and end ruins his 
version for me. This disc is included in 
the first of two albums (Musicraft 36 and 
37) presenting complete versions of the 
Toccata and Fugue in F major (Peters 
Vol. III, No. 2); the Toccata in E major 
(with two fugues) (Peters Vol. III, No. 7) 
(set 36); and the “Dorian” in D minor 
Peters Vol. III, No. 3) (set 37). Except 
in the case of the D minor Toccata and 
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Fugue previously mentioned, Weinrich 
gives fine performances, although his use 
of the Krummbhorn in staccato chord pas- 
sages disturbs me; it makes the organ 
sound like a man with a very bad head 
cold trying to blow his nose and not be- 
ing very successful at it. 

One of the best preludes-and-fugues is 
the so-called “Cathedral,” in E mimor 
(Peters Vol. III, No. 10). The only record- 
ing doing full justice to this magnificent 
work is that of Schweitzer (Victor 9741). 
Another estimable work, rather gay in 
mood, is the Prelude and Fugue in G 
major (Peters Vol. Il, No. 2). This is well 
played and adequately recorded by Marcel 
Dupré (Victor 7271). 

Among the finest compositions for 
organ ever written are the Bach Trio- 
Sonatas. These are for the organist what 
the well-tempered clarier is for the pian- 
ist. One can wholeheartedly recommend 
Weinrich’s performance of the 5th and 
6th (Musicraft set No. 6). Indeed, the 
organis: shows here a sympathetic insight 
in his handling of registration, and the 
recording is splendidly attained. Observe 
what a little “bounce” or resonant over- 
tone will do to organ recordings by com- 
paring these records with others made by 
the same company of the same organ. In 
this set Weinrich’s amazing but very pre- 
cise technique is of the utmost value and 
he uses just the right amount of expres- 
sion in the slow movements, which are 
emong the most beautiful pages of music 
ever written. Here assuredly is an organ 
set which every record collector should 
own. Any one who has the notion that 
he will not like the organ on records will 
change his mind as soon as he listens to 
these. As Schweitzer has said: “There is 
hardly a purer esthetic delight than to 
pursue these three contrapuntal lines [of 
the trio- sonatas] —so free and yet so 
bound by the laws of beauty — through 
their delightful intertwinings, to say noth- 
ing of the perfection of the themes.” 

The Bach Society Sets, Vols. I and III 
(played by Albert Schweitzer on the or- 
gans of All-Hallows’, in London, and Ste. 
Aurelie, in Strasbourg) have not yet been 
mentioned for several reasons. In the first 
place, single discs are not obtainable from 
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the sets, and in the second place, Dr. 
Schweitzer’s technical shortcomings cannot 
te overlooked. Nevertheless these sets oc- 
cupy a unique niche in the literature of 
recorded music and they cannot be ignored 
in an article on organ music. Undoubtedly 
Schweitzer is the foremost living authority 
on Bach's music; he has spent a lifetime 
of study on the subject. But he has also 
been engaged in scientific research for 
many years, and his abilities as an organ- 
ist have not progressed along with his 
other work. The good doctor has unques- 
tionably been removed from an organ for 
long periods of time, and so one would 
not expect his playing to measure up to 
that of men who have spent the better 
part of their life at the keyboard. As the 
editor has said, his interpretations are not 
conceived in the so-called virtuoso man- 
ner, but although his tecnique is not 
impeccable, “the feeling, the color of tone 
and the poetry of the music is set forth 
in a literal yet thoroughly musical man- 


ner.” One critic has said his performances 


re thoughtful and sincere, albeit not too 
mooth from the technical side. There 
s much pleasure to be derived from 
Schweitzer’s performances, _ particularly 
those in Vol. Ill, for the quality of the 
organ tone of Ste. Aurelie is especially 
fine, and these recordings rank among the 
best reproduction of the organ extant. 
In Vol. I, Schweitzer plays the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor (Peters Vol. II, 
No. 4); Prelude and Fugue in G major 
(Peters Vol. II, No. 2); Prelude and Fugue 
in C major (Peters Vol. II, No. 1); Pre- 
lude and Fugue in F minor (Peter Vol. II, 
No. 5); Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(already mentioned); and Fugue in G 
minor (Peters Vol. IV, No. 7). In Vol. 
Ill, Schweitzer plays the Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor (Peters Vol. Il, No. 6); 
Prelude and Fugue in C major (Peters 


Vol. Il, No. 7); Fague in A minor (Peters 
Vol. Il, No. 8); and Prelude and Fugue 
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David Ewen. Alliance Book Corpora- 

tion, Chicago—New York, 1943. 305pp. 

Price $3.50 
A Mr. Ewen conducts a one-man jour- 
nalistic factory; he produces books with 
the almost increditable ease of a_ well 
oiled machine. To be sure he does not 
aim for depth of thought, and he has in 
one of his books offered any original 
1esearch. His style is readable, and his 
books offer well selected and arranged 
jouralistic material which has generally 
appeared in print elsewhere in many 
places. This is not to say that Mr. Ewen 
quotes others verbatim, for he is far too 
clever a journalist for this; but it remains 
nonetheless true that most of what he 
has to say about music and composers 
has been said previously and often. better. 
The value of his writing is found in the 
fact that he draws together the threads 
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ond weaves them into the sort of fabric 
which appeals to the popular mind. One 
is not disturbed by profundities in his 
books, or by any special or provocative 
pinions of the writer. 

The present book deals with conduc- 
rors of our time. The paragon or leading 
conductor is, of course, Toscanini. Next 
come the Showman Conductors; these are, 
according to Ewen, Stokowski, Kousse- 
vitzky, Mitropoulos, and Iturbi. Grouped 
under a heading, Of European Traditions, 
ere Walter, Busch, Beecham and Monteux. 
Reiner, Rodzinski, Golschmann, Sevitzky 
and Smallens are listed under The Dyna- 
mic Conductors, They're all here, the men 
who have been in the public eye in 
America during the past few years, even 
the foremost men of radio. 

What Mr. Ewen has to say about all 


(Continucd on Pauc 160) 
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STROBOSCO 











A surprisingly large section of the 
record-buying public seems to have no 
idea how simple and yet important is the 
little device known as the stroboscope. 
Almost daily in the course of the writer's 
work* he comes in contact with people 
who have never heard of the stroboscope 
or how simply it functions in the control 
of the speed of one’s turntable. Yer the 
strotoscope offers an almost fool - proof 
means by which one can be assured of 
attaining reproduction at the correct pitch 
—that is, provided one’s motor maintains 
a steady and uninterrupted speed through- 
out the record after the necessary adjust- 
ment is made. 

There are many people who do not 
know that the speed of the motor deter- 
mines the accuracy of pitch of records 
on play-back. Now, if violins sound like 
violas, and sopranos sound like contraltos, 
your phonograph table is running too 
slowly. If, on the other hand, a cello plays 
like a violin, and a baritone resembles a 
tenor, your turntable is running too fast. 
A half-tone variation in pitch can be very 
annoying to the discriminating musical 
ear. 

The remedy is simple. A fifteen-cent 
stroboscope will keep your machine “on 


* Ms 


mer’s 


Hyndman is the chief so 


ind engineer 
Recording Studios in 


New York 
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the line” and aid in giving you the true 
pitch, provided, of course, there is not 
something radically wrong with your 
motor. 

A stroboscope has lines radiating from 
its center, calibrated to show various speeds 
under certain conditions. Several circum- 
ferences take in both 78.26 and 33.3 revo- 
tions per minute under 25-50 cycle light- 
ing. Others show these two speeds under 
60 cycle lighting—by far the most com- 
mon. These are, of course, alternating 
currents. If you have direct current, you 
cannot use a stroboscope without a spe- 
cial type of light bulb. 

The manner of using the stroboscope 
is simple: simply place it on the turn- 
table and start the motor. If you wish to 
time your table at the standard 78 RPM, 
then watch the circumference marked as 
showing that speed. If the lines appear to 
stand still, your motor and table are accu- 
rate. If the lines appear to advance, your 
table speed is too fast. If the lines seem 
to retard, your table is too slow. Using 
your speed regulator, you can then adjust 
the speed upward or downward until the 
radiating lines seem to stand still and give 
you the accurate number of revolutions 
per minute. If you have no speed regu- 
lator, your local service man should be 
consulted as to whether your motor can 
be regulated, or a new one installed, or 
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whether your table and shaft need adjust- 
ment. 

Some combination sets today have both 
the “standard” 78 RPM and the “tran- 
scription” 33.3 RPM. There are lines on 
the stroboscope for regulating the latter 
speed. In fact, for various technical rea- 
sons accuracy at this speed is more essen- 
tial than at the higher number of revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Motor “wows” or audible rising and 
falling of pitch are often attributable to 
variations of motor speed, and these can 
be seen on the stroboscope. Occasionally, 
a motor shaft binds at certain points, 














causing this unpleasant condition. The use 
of the stroboscope will aid in detecting 
this. 

Weather conditions may enter in, also, 
and with all these factors, it is good to 
use the stroboscope for checking. If a 
tenor sings a C natural you do not want 
to hear it as a B flat, or, for that matter, 
as an unnatural and unmasculine tone 
when it is lifted up a note or two. If an 
orchestra is playing in a particular key, 
you will want to hear it in that key and 
not in a lower or higher one. For the 
musical ear, the stroboscope is a true 
necessity. 











3S BOOK REVIEW 3S 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN PER- 
FORMANCE, by Frederick Dorian, 
387pp. New York, 1942, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. Price $4.00. 


A Here is a book that is unique in Eng- 
lish musical literature, for it is, to the best 
of my knowledge, the only treatise on the 
development of the art from the stand- 
point of performance. Here is no chrono- 
logical series of disconnected pen-portraits 
of celebrated performers (as the title, but 
no: the name of the publisher, might lead 
one of expect), but an exposition of the 
development of the art of musical per- 
formance from the Renaissance up to the 
present time. 

The best of the histories of music in 
English, such as those by Nef, Leichten- 
tritt and Lang, touch upon performance 
only incidentally; and it has taken a book 
such as this one to demonstrate the strong 
influence that interpretation has had 
upon the art of composition, particularly 
in regard to the limitations placed upon 
the composer by the interpreter. 

Dr. Dorian is Assistant Professor of 
Music at Carnegie Institute of Technolo- 
gy. In a short but trenchant prologue Dr. 
Dorian presents his philosophy of inter- 
pretation from the psychological stand- 
point, which serves as a basis for some 
of his subsequent conclusions. In only one 
instance can one break a lance with Dr. 
Dorian, and that is the moot question of 
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the affective qualities of the various keys 
and modes. It seems to me that Quantz’s 
theory has been fairly well disproved, but 
Dr. Dorian seems to have faith in it. 


The question of proper choral and in- 
trumental balance is discussed at length, 
with the conclusion that interpreters should 
endeavor to employ their forces under 
conditions as close as possible to those 
originally intended by the composer. Those 
who have heard Bach cantatas presented 
with a chorus of thirty-two in a proper 
setting, rather than 250 in a large audi- 
torium, or who have heard recordings of 
Bach's instrumental works interpreted by 
Adolph Busch or Mozart's and Haydn's 
by Edwin Fischer, will surely concur. 


Keyboard ornaments, dance forms, 
tempo marks, dynamics, phrasing, disson- 
ances, acoustics conditions, romanticism, 
and 


O- jective subjective interpretation, 
opera and lieder singers, score-retouching, 
transcriptions — these are a few of the 


subjects discussed en passant, and always 
with keen insight. The contributions of 
the engineer and “production man” in 
radio and recording are touched upon, 
and a closing chapter on the American 
scene is added. 

This is an intensely “musical” book. 
One receives the impression that the ideas 


presented are those of an intelligent and 
{Coutinucd m page 160) 
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ln our previous survey of operatic arias 
(February, 1943), in mentioning Alma 
Gluck’s recording of Rameau’'s air, Ros- 
signols amoureaux, we were uncertain 
whether this was from an opera or not. 
Several correspondents have kindly in- 
formed us that it is from Rameau’s opera 
Hippolyte et Aricie. The title of the aria 
sung by Mlle. Balguérie, given on page 
129 as Bannis la crainte, should have read 
Non, ce n’est point un sacrifice. It is, of 
course the same aria that Miss Bampton 
sings, which was mentioned in the same 
paragraph. 

PART 3 

Grétry (1741-1813) has been called the 
founder of modern French opéra-comique. 
His operas were favored by many famous 
singers of his day, and prima donnas vied 
with each other up to and through the 
French Revolution to introduce his melo- 
dies. Today we hear few of Grétry’s arias. 
Only one, the not very consequential 
arietta La Fauvette from his opera Zemire 
et Azor (1771), has found its way into 
domestic catalogues. A pretty little chan- 
son about a garden warbler and her little 
ones, it allows a singer like Lily Pons to 
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exercise her charm (Victor 2149), which 
she does to better advantage than did 
Galli-Curci (old Victor 6784). Another 
and more important soprano aria, from 
Grétry’s Richard Coeur-de-Lion, was once 
available in the French Columbia cata- 
logue, sung by André Marilliet (already 
mentioned). In Schirmer’s Operatic An- 
thology for Soprano there is a charming 
arietta from Grétry’s Les Deux Avares 
(1770), which sopranos would do well to 
investigate. 


It is to be lamented that modern sing- 
ers, and perhaps the soprano as much as 
any, have never seen fit to sing some of 
the arias of Nicola Piccini (1728-1800). 
He was a gifted composer with a flare for 
bright and pleasing melody, a true sense 
of tonal nuance, and a rich and elaborate 
orchestration. One has but to turn to the 
dramatic aria Se il ciel mi divide from 
his Allesandro nelle Indie, in the second 
volume of Schirmer’s Anthology of Italian 
Songs, to realize his gifts. This is an aria 
that an enterprising soprano would do 
well to program, and I, for one, would 
like to own a recording of it. A famous 
contemporary soprano asked me once to 
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recommend some unfamiliar operatic arias 
for her to sing. I suggested this and other 
Piccini airs, and she later honored my 
suggestion (on records too) with some 
“unfamiliar” Puccini. Alas, composer's 
names do not always mean as much as 
they might to first ladies of the opera 
house. 

Although Cimarosa (1749-1801) is re- 
membered today for his delightful // 
Matrimonio Segreto, we have only the 
overture of this comic opera on records; 
and despite the fact that Pergolesi’s La 
Serva Padrona is still heard in the opera 
house, no arias from this score have been 
recorded by leading singers. 

There is a charming record containing 
four airs, well sung by the lyric soprano 
Martha Angelici, from Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau's Le Devin du village, a ballad-opera 
which held the stage in France for over 
60 years (Anthologie Sonore No. 54). 
Rousseau, the great philosopher, was a 
self-taught musician who wrote a number 
of operas. The airs from his Le Devin 
du Village are not just historical curiosi- 
ties, but melodies still unfaded, as Curt 
Sachs has said. | recommend this disc to 
the atention of my readers. 

Of course one of the most engaging 
examples of the ballad opera is The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, first presented in London in 
1728. Victor's set (772) of selections from 
this work is worth acquiring; information 
concerning it can be found in an article 
by Harold C. Schonberg in our June, 1941, 
issue (which is obtainable). 


Early 19th Century Opera 


And now we pass on into the 19th 
century, to a rich period of vocal artistry. 
The opening half of the century saw such 
men as Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini (in 
Italy), Méhul, Spontini, Meyerbeer, Auber, 
Halévy (mainly in France), and Weber, 
Nicolai and even Beethoven (in Ger- 
many) contributing to opera. 

From Beethoven's only opera Fidelio, 
we have one of the great soprano arias 
of romantic opera, Komm, O Hoffnung, 
preceded by the dramatic recitative, Ab- 
scheulicher, wo eilst du hin? That con- 
summate stylist, Lilli Lehmann, has re- 
corded this aria (old Odeon 80006). Fu- 


ture generations may well turn to Leh- 
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mann’s disc for its stylistic qualities, but 
few who turn to records for sheer pleasure 
will care to listen to her recording often, 
for the soprano was in her sixties when 
she made it and her voice no longer owned 
its original beauty of tone. My favorite 
recording of this aria is the one made by 
Lotte Lehmann back in the late twenties 
(Parlophone R20053 or Decca D-25803). 
It was Maestro Toscanini who acclaimed 
Mme. Lehmann’s Leonora as the finest 
when she sang it under his direction at 
Salzburg in the early thirties. The warmly 
human quality that this soprano brings 
to so many r6les is manifest in this record. 
Nex: is the Frieda Leider recording, which 
Mr. Miller likes best of all (Victor 7118 
withdrawn). That remarkable vocalist, 
Kirsten Flagstad, has given us an opulent 
rendition supported by the famed Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (14972), but although 
this is a wonderfully sung performance 
it lacks the intensity that Lehmann and 
Leider both contribute. 


Not Successful Today 


In our time the works of Carl Maria 
von Weber (1786-1826) have not met 
with great success in the opera house. 
Few of the performances I have heard at 
the Metropolitan have been too well sung; 
an exception is the production of Oberon 
(sung in the original English) which | 
heard in December, 1918, upon returning 
to New York after the last war. I am not 
certain how much of that performance 
was really outstanding (the critics were 
unanimous in praising the singing of Rosa 
Ponselle, Martinelli, and Marie Sundelius) 
and how much was merely appealing to 
a musical soldier starved for the sound 
of good music. In the last war we had 
little good music; there were few phonv- 
graphs available in any of the camps, base 
hospitals or recreation centers. Those that 
were available were generally in bad 
shape, and one was likely to hear any 
available singers’ records played at a speed 
which distorted their voices distressingly. 
Just why Ponselle never recorded Rezia’s 
famous aria Ocean, thou mighty monster 
is incomprehensible to me; her singing 
of it was truly memorable. There are four 
records of this aria which admirers of the 
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various singers can justly claim as out- 
standing representations of their artistry. 
No one who has ever heard the lovely 
Emmy Bettendorf (in many ways a Ger- 
man counterpart of the Italian soprano, 
Claudia Muzio) will deny that hers was 
a rare artistry, especially appreciable for 
its nuanced beauty ‘and effortless produc- 
tion. Her singing of Rezia’s scena (Parlo- 
phone E10525 or Decca D-25090) 1s 
highly estimable despite the weakness of 
the recording. Next, there is the version 
of that glorious-voiced Australian soprano, 
Florence Austral (H.M.V D-1504), which 
is sung in the original English. Then 
there is the performance of the richly 
gifted Lotte Lehmann, made in her prime 
(circa 1928) (Parlophone R20024 or 
Decca D-29014). And lastly, there is the 
magnificent rendition of Kirsten Flagstad 
(15244), which because of the fine record- 
ing and the rich accompaniment of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will probably ap- 
peal most to newcomers among record 
buyers. Yet the other three offer various 
qualities which Flagstad’s version lacks. 
Admirers of Lotte Lehmann will do well 
to acquire her recording; it is a fine sou- 
venir of her singing at its best. Collectors 
of old recordings will remember Gadski’s 
superb singing of this aria, which still 
remains impressive despite its feeble and 
ludicrous orchestral accompaniment. 


Arias That Are Great 


Of Weber’s great soprano arias, it has 
been said that their musical phraseology 
reflects every phase of emotion that passes 
through the characters’ mind. This is cer- 
tainly crue of the aria mentioned above, 
of Agathe’s arias in Der Freischuetz and 
of the cavatina, Gloecklein im Tal, from 
Euryanthe. My favorite aria from Der 
Freischuetz is Agathe’s exquisitely nu- 
anced Und ob die Wolke sie verhuellt, 
sung as she prepares for her wedding in 
the third act. Tiana Lemnitz’s singing of 
this air admits her to the ranks of the 
immortals; it offers rare tonal beauty 
coupled with rare musical artistry (Bruns- 
wick-Polydor 95032 or Eng. Decca D- 
LY6108). On the reverse side, Lemnitz 
sings the first half of Agathe’s Prayer 
from Act I—Leise, leise. 1 urge readers 
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to make every effort to acquire this re- 
cording. For a complete version, and a 
particularly cherishable one too, of 
Agathe’s Prayer, there is the recording of 
Lotte Lehmann, made in her prime (Par- 
lophone R20087 or Decca D-29007). 
Jeritza’s recording (Victor 6588) is un- 
evenly sung, and by no means as desirable 
as the ones already mentioned. Both Reth- 
berg and Destinn made the first half of 
the aria on old recordings, which collec- 
tors may justly value. 


A Neglected Aria 


I know of only one recording of Eury- 
anthe’s lovely woodland air, Gloecklein 
im Tal. It was sung by Lisa Stuenzner 
(Polydor 95022), who was the leading 
soprano of the State Opera at Dresden in 
the twenties. This disc is one of a group 
I acquired in Europe and greatly value. 

When we look towards Italy the pom- 
pous and rotund figure of Rossini (1792- 
1868) arises before us and the ever pop- 
ular Barber of Seville leaps instantly to 
mind. Let it be said at this point that 
though there is much to be said in favor 
of Victor's recent “recordramatization” 
(abridged version) of this score (set 898), 
I greatly prefer the older Columbia set 
(Operatic No. 8) for the quality of the 
singing. Rosina was originally a mezzo 
soprano, but Angelina Bosio and Adelina 
Patti adopted the part and promptly lifted 
the lady’s vocal qualities into the color- 
atura realm from which she has never 
successfully descended. The late Conchita 
Supervia sang the role in its original tes- 
situra, and there are those who value her 
recordings of the various Rossini charac- 
ters she created on the stage not only 
because of her voice but because of her 
adherence to tradition. Supervia was one 
of the most beautiful women I ever saw 
on any stage, and she had a charm of 
manner and deportment which made one 
forget the inequalities of her vocal equip- 
ment. Her voice suffered from excessive 
vibrato (typical of her race), and for this 
reason I find her recordings less persua- 
sive than do others. I still turn back to 
Tetrazzini’s recordings of Una voce poco 
fa (Victor 7883—a re-recording of an old 
disc with new orchestra). Here is great 
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coloratura singing, but for the finest vocal 
artistry I think Maria Barrientos was not 
surpassed. I do not possess her recording, 
but memories of her singing in the opera 
house have never been effaced. Pons’ ver- 
sions (Victor 8870) offers some of her 
best work on records, but suffers from her 
prevalent abuse of vowel sounds. Korjus’ 
reading (Victor 13807—sung in German) 
does not appeal to me. Galli-Curci’s was 
creditable (Victor 7110), but not as at- 
tractive to me as the Tetrazzini version. 
There are points of interest and value in 
Supervia’s disc (Parlophone R20074 or 
Decca D-25833); she brings more inten- 
sity and vivacity to her characterization 
than most. 

Lily Pons and Giuseppe De Luca have 
made a splendid version of the duet 
Dunque io son (Victor 17233); this is 
enhanced by modern recording. But my 
favorite version remains the old record- 
ing made by Barrientos and Stracciari 
(Columbia D16382). 


Bampton’s Rossini 


Rose Bampton has recorded arias from 
Rossini’s La Cenerentola and Semiramide 
(Victor 18217), which are appreciable 
more for the soprano’s fine musicianship 
than for fine coloratura singing. The Aria 
and Rondo from Cenerentola, has been 
more convincingly rendered, if not as ap- 
pealingly, by Supervia (Decca D-25835), 
while the Bel raggio lusinghier from 
Semiramide is best heard on records as 
sung by the famous dramatic-coloratura 
soprano, Celestina Boninsegna, of whom 
I shall have more to say later on (Colum- 
bia 30359). 

Lina Pagliughi has recorded two arias 
from La Gazza Ladra (Parlophone E- 
11267), and Conchita Supervia has sung 
a number of arias and duets from Cene- 
rentola and L'Italiana in Algeri, none of 
which I favor greatly. 

The lyrical charm that was Bellini’s has 
kept his music alive. This composer 
(1801-1835) is best remembered today by 
his opera Norma (1831), which almost 
all of the great sopranos of the past cen- 
tury have sung. The complete version of 
this opera, made in Italy a half - dozen 
years or more ago, is one of the most dis- 
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appointing performances of its kind on 
records. Gina Cigna, the Norma, sings 
with little style and less regard for pitch 
and the tenor is wholly inadequate. The 
set is distinguished only for the singing 
of the great Italian contralto, Ebe Stig- 
nani, and for some of the work of the 
basso, Tancredi Pasero. No one has ever 
sung Norma's beautiful cavatina, Casta 
diva, quite as Boninsegna did (old Colum- 
bia 5034M); this disc is a rare collector's 
item and usually commands a high price. 
Boninsegna enjoyed a considerable repu- 
tation in Italy from about 1903 to the 
beginning of World’ War I; hers was a 
remarkably free voice tending toward 
whiteness in the upper register. Her emo- 
tional intensity, however, was notable and 
it is this quality that has caused record 
collectors of modern times to rank her 
artistry higher than did critics of her time. 
Not all of her recordings are artistically 
comparable to her Casta diva; this really 
remains her very best. Next is Rosa Pon- 
selle’s wonderfully sung version, a record 
that belongs in every collection of finely 
sung operatic arias (Victor 8125). Claudia 
Muzio’s version is one of my favorites 
(Columbia 9105M), although she does 
not sing the air with all its embellish- 
ments and her record does not contain the 
rapid second section, Ah! bello, a me 
ritorna. Ninon Vallin’s voice is heard to 
advantage in this aria (Columbia 9058M 
or Parlophone RO20133), and her disc is 
valued for her beautiful singing of the 
aria, L’altra notte from Boito’s Mefistofele 
on the reverse face. Patti made a record 
of the cavatina alone; it is interesting 
more because of her own embellishments 
than because of her vocalism. 


Barriento’s Artistry 


The so-called Mad Scene, Qui la voce 
sua soave, from I Puritani as well as the 
soprano aria Vien diletto are best heard 
in the singing of Maria Barrientos (old 
Columbia 49370/49371). During her 
reign at the Metropolitan this opera owed 
its success mainly to her singing and that 
of Mardones. 

La Sonnambula (a dull opera on the 
stage) is now best remembered for the 
singing of Galli-Curci, and her recording 
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of Come per me sereno (old Victor 6125) 
has always been admired. The celebrated 
Sleepwalking Scene, Ah! non credea mi- 
rarti, is exquisitely sung by Claudia Muzio 
on the reverse face of her Casta diva. 
Toti dal Monte has also made a good 
recording (Victor 7198). One of Sem- 
brich’s most appreciable records is her 
version of the brilliant Ab! non giunge 
(IRCC No. 8). And both Galli - Curci’s 
and Tetrazzini’s records of this are worthy 
examples of their artistry. There is no 
modern recording of value. 

Without Bellini and Rossini, it has 
been aptly said, there would have been 
no Donizetti (1797-1848). He was a most 
prolific opera composer, and his success 
was perhaps due more to the famous 
singers who found his operas valuable 
vehicles to exploit their talents than to 
his genius as a composer. His best opera 
remains Don Pasquale. The complete re- 
cording of this is worth acquiring even 
though Saraceni’s Norina is not a dis- 
tinguished one. But Badini and Schipa do 
justice to their parts, and the performance 
is well directed and recorded. There are 
no separate recordings of soprano arias 
which I would value. 


Donizetti’s Lucia 


Donizetti's best known opera is Lucia 
di Lammermoor. There are two complete 
recordings, the better of which (Parlo- 
phone set P31) has never been released 
here. This version is distinguished for the 
fine singing of Lina Pagliughi. Naturally 
Lily Pons has enjoyed a success in the 
role of Lucia; what reigning coloratura 
doesn’t? But I do not like either of her 
records of the soprano airs, Regnava nel 
silenzio (Columbia 17313-D) or the so- 
called Mad Scene (Victor 7369). Toti dal 
Monte’s rendition of the Mad Scene (Vic- 
tor 36285) is one of her best records, but 
the whiteness of her upper register does 
not help to efface memories of Barrientos 
and Tetrazzini. A really remarkable piece 
of singing is offered by Melba, in her 
version of the Mad Scene (Victor 18143). 

The Daughter of the Regiment, which 
was revived in recent years at the Metro- 
politan for Lily Pons, is a dull opera to 
my way of thinking, but it has served as 
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a successful vehicle for many great singers 
from Patti’s time onward. Miss Pons has 
the field to herself and her album (Colum- 
bia X-206) of four arias from this score 
undoubtedly appeals to her admirers. 

The soprano gives way to the tenor in 
Donizetti's L’Elisir d'Amore and La Fa- 
vorita. The one noted aria for soprano 
from the latter score, O mio Fernando, is 
generally sung by mezzos today. The 
abridged versions of these operas issued 
by Italian Columbia are sadly lacking in 
fine singing. From Donizetti's undistin- 
guished Linda di Chamounix, there is an 
engaging soprano aria, O luce di quest’ 
anima, which Toti dal Monte does justice 
to (Victor 7730, withdrawn). Galli-Curci 
also recorded this aria in her time (Victor 
6357). 

Spontini (1774-1851) was regarded as 
the initiator of a totally new style in his 
day. Although an Italian, he gained his 
artistic eminence under German influence 
and in France. His La Vestale, which has 
survived in the modern opera house, won 
a special prize offered by Napoleon. Rosa 
Ponselle, who sang this role at the Metro- 
politan, has recorded two engaging arias 
from the overa (Victor 6605); this record, 
one of Ponselle’s best, has been strangely 
withdrawn from the catalogue. 


Auber’s Manon 


The sprightliness of Auber’s style is set 
forth by his so-called Laughing Song, 
L'eclat de rire, from his version of Manon 
Lescaut (1856). It is charmingly sung by 
Bidu Sayao (Victor 1904). There are no 
soprano arias on records from the operas 
of Méhul and Halévy. 

Meyerbeer (1791-1864) was one of the 
most successful opera composers of the 
romantic era. Although his operas seem 
outdated today, and creak decidedly when 
produced, they are nevertheless full of 
melodic gems for singers. Les Huguenots 
and Le Prophéte, in their time, had al- 
most epoch - making successes. Oldtime 
operagoers still talk about performances 
of the former, heard in the late nineties 
at the Metropolitan, with Lilli Lehmann 
alternating with Lillian Nordica in the 
role of Valentine, Sembrich, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Maurel and Plancon. 
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About the time of the last war I heard 
a performance of Le Prophéte, distin- 
guished solely by its stellar participants— 
Caruso, Matzenauer, Muzio, Didur and 
Mardones. None of the noted soprano 
arias of these scores remain in the record 
catalogues. Only the volatile Shadow Song 
from Dinorah survives today; it is pleas- 
ingly sung by Miss Pons in her recent 
Victor disc 11-8225 (I find the sound of 
the recording in her Columbia disc less 
satisfactory). Korjus’ version (Victor 
13807) is marred by the German language 
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and a too hasty style. 

It remains to speak of Otto Nicolai 
(1810-1849), whose charming comic opera 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, is still in- 
cluded in the operatic repertoire, particu- 
larly in Germany. Lotte Lehmann has 
made a fine recording of Mistress Ford's 
aria, Nun eilt herbei (Parlophone R- 
020303 or Decca D-23025). Polydor once 
issued an abridged version of this opera 
which was well worth acquiring. 


(To be continued) 


A REPORT 


The work that the Armed Forces Mas- 
ter Records has accomplished toward pro 
viding good music for our men in service 
‘annot be over-estimated. The following 
report will interest all readers who have 
contributed records as well as those who 


wish to do so. Ed. 


To the Editor. 
Dear Sir:— 


We are glad to send you a brief sum- 
mary of just how we carry un our project 
to get good music on records to military 
posts. 

Above all, we stress the volunteer na- 
ture of our activity, all concerned, whether 
in New York or elsewhere, giving freely 
of their time and overhead. Some rather 
more than can be expected even these 
days when all must give more than their 
utmost. 

We, here in New York, don’t want to 
build up an elaborate centralized bureau. 
We all have our own outside livelihoods 
to make. Some of the committee are al- 
ready in the army or preparing to go. 
We'd also like to feel that music for 
service men is a gift from local culture 
groups and not a New York project. 

Naturally we are receiving more or less 
formal reports from many sources and 
have accumulated a body of experience 
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and advice which is at the disposal of any 
cooperating groups. 

We prefer to leave the form of cam- 
paign, the finances, the purchases, ship- 
ments and selections of the depository 
camp to the local groups. We'd rather act 
as an informational clearing house and a 
channel for contact with the special ser- 
vice officers at the military posts. 

Some artists and laymen have turned 
in funds to us asking us to take care of 
all details. 

Artists with royalty accounts at the re- 
cord companies have had libraries shipped 
on our instructions and had their accounts 
charged. We handled no finances. These 
artists include Toscanini, Courboin, Swart- 
hout, Horowitz, Menuhin, Spalding, etc. 

Local committees make their own col- 
lections. We urge them to buy of their 
local stores and make the library, a com- 
munity enterprise. We'd rather not handle 
the finances, confining ourselves to the 
two functions of library composition and 
camp clearance. This has been done in 
the case of Boston, Salt Lake City, North 
Carolina and Washington. Also Syracuse, 
Ithaca and Dallas. 

A store here interested its customers 
in our project. We merely issued instruc- 
tions as to shipment. The eight libraries 
obtained by the store caused us only an 
hour or so of letter writing done by a 
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* READER'S LIBRARY SERVICE 
‘icu- To our readers we offer any one or more of these fine books, indispensable to a 
has comprehensive home music library, together with a YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to 
_ the magazine at a SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE. 
ynce Music in Western Civilization, Paul Henry Lang sense GOO 
ae The Opera and Its Future in America, Herbert Graf . Spend Ty eee wav 4.00 
pe The Music of Spain, Gilbert Chase on.cccccnue ss scssdieitesinotegeoca 
Chamber Music, Thomas F. Dunhill 5 $5.00 
Approach to Music, Lawrence Abbott aie $2.50 
The Jazz Record Book, Smith, Ramsay, Russell, ROGers rcccn-nennnenninnennanenannnmen 3050 
Guide to Recorded Music, Irving Kolodin $3.00 
viccg, te dh BS RE ee ee: 
The Record Book, Revised Edition, Devid Hall $3.75 
== International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, Ed, by Oscar Thompsoon.......$12.50 
— Victor Book of the Symphony, Charles O'Connell $3.50 
Victor Book of the Opera ......... 2.00 
Of Men and Music, Deems Taylor 50 
Men of Music, Brockway and Weinstock 3.75 
George Gershwin's Song Book ...... $2.50 
Treasury of Gilbert and Sullivan (103 songs — 114 illustrations) ccccmounnennnnn $5.00 
Music Lover's Encyclopedia, R. Hughes. Revised by Deems Taylor ccc $1.98 
any Debussy, Man and Artist, Oscar Thompson $1.59 
A Book of Operas, H. E. Krebbie! Scioto ee decd 
am- Great Works of Music, Philip H. Goepp B Vols. in 1) $1.69 
Lan, Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 6 Volumes. Formerly $40.00, now.....$20.00 
P Grove's Dictionary — 1940 Supplement $5.00 
tory J. S. Bach, Albert Schweitzer, 2 Vols., cloth bound coccccccmomm -cinnicsipiancs ee 
act Tovey's Essays in Musical Analysis. Six Volumes. Each $4.00 
da | and 2-Symphonies. 3-Concertos. 4-Illustrative Music. 
ser- 5-Vocal Music. 6-Misc. Notes, Index, Glossary. 
—_ The History of Musical Instruments, Curt Sachs 
= American Jazz Music, Wilder Hobson 
> of The Story of the Orchestra, Paul Bekker 
The Changing Opera, Paul Bekker 
re- From Bach to Stravinsky, David Ewen 
od loward a New Music, Carlos Chavez 
Pp Introduction to the Dance, John Martin 
unts The Opera, Brockway and Weinstock 
hese The Metropolitan Opera, Irving Kolodin ... Rcscscsnbeiedniganaceuae $3.75 
rart- Notes on the Literature of the Piano, Albert Lockwood $2.50 
Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. |! Volumes. Each $3.00 
etc. 1-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Hayden and 
col- Schubert. 5-Miscellaneous Chamber Works. 6-Suites and Concerti Grossi. 
heir 7-Piano Concertos of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 8-Romantic and Modern 
Piano Concertos. 9-Classic Violin Concertos. 10-Romantic and Modern Violin 
dle Concertos. 11-Die Walkure — complete score. 
naie 
the Miniature Scores: We can supply a long list on our discount plan — write for list. 
and DEDUCT 15% from the price of one book; 20% from the prices 
> in of more than one book, then add the regular subscription price. 
orth (For a complete list of books offered on this plan send four cents in stamps.) 
“use, (Postage prepaid in the U. S. A. only) 
Subscribers who have already sent in their subscription and wish any of the 
a books may procure them by communicating with the BOOK DEPT., care of 
‘ruc- 
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fine volunteer who is glad to do a swell 
war job. 

We hope to get the pupils in all music 
schools to make the collection of a library 
part of their annual school program. The 
goal is easy of attainment. In all such in- 
stances, as in all cases, we'd rather not 
have anything to do with the funds. 

We hope to have the record stores 
adopt a rather interesting idea. They will 
handle the finances. 

Groups such as the A.W.V.S. and the 
Guggenheim Foundation have been send- 
ing master records to camps in a desultory 
fashion. We have obtained their coopera- 
tion and are now collating these gifts into 
balanced units which are more useful 
than scattered contributions. 

We have received extraordinary back- 
ing in our work. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
the Carnegie Foundation, The Guggen- 
heim Foundation, the American Composers 
Alliance, A.W.V.S., U.S.O., National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Natl. Music 
Council, Metropolitan Opera Guild, Fed- 
eration of the Churches of Christ in 
America, are some of the names in our 
files. 

These are big names indeed—we hope 
for great results. But we need the sup- 
port of the humble as well. In fact their 
accumulated mites will give greater might. 
Your readers must help also. It is for 
their friends in the armed forces we are 
acting—and for them as well, for they 
are preparing to answer the call. Every 
dollar that can be spared will buy a record. 








Sincerely, 
Harry Futterman 
For the N. Y. Committee 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc. 
eller Plaza, New York City 
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these men reflects what we have read in 
the public press for a number of years. 
Even the few derogatory remarks that 
creep in have all appeared before. The 
book is nicely calculated neither to offend 
its subjects nor to exaggerate their attain- 
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ments. In a lengthy preface, the author 
traces public interest in the conductor in 
the concert halls of America. 

The book discusses the personalities of 
all the conductors, that is the personalities 
that meet the public eye; Mr. Ewen does 
not take us backstage and give us any 
real insight into their private lives. But 
this, of course, would have little to do 
with the conductor as music-maker. He 
has drawn together most of the general 
information on conductors which their 
admirers might wish to know, and writ- 
ten a book which will undoubtedly have 
wide appeal. In a book of this kind it 
isn't always so much what one says as 
what one leaves unsaid which provides 
it with popular appeal. People do not 
like to have their favorite music-makers 
“exposed” too flagrantly, and Mr. Ewen 
usually seems to be anxious to provide 
people with what they want. 

If you wish to know something about 
the background of your favorite conduc- 
tors, about their progress, their eccen- 
tricities and their accredited abilities, this 
book will give you most of that informa- 
tion. It is well printed and copiously 
illustrated. 

— Paul Girard 





(Continued from 


a 
pace 52) 
pa 


practical musician, rather than a theorist; 
and, as such, contribute toward making 
this an extremely valuable book to both 
the professional and amateur. 

Eugene Ormandy, in the Foreword, says 
that the book “will make for clearer under- 
standing of the just relations between the 
creative and the interpretative artist. It 
provides both basis and stimulus for for- 
ther thought and work toward the dis- 
covery of what is the truth in interpreta- 
tion.” He also states that it “will open 
up new perspectives to the professional 
and bring new discernment to the concert- 
goer”; and, I may add, to those who, in 
more propitious times, would turn their 
attention to the pursuit of record collec- 
ting. But in addition it possesses quali- 
ties of a high degree of excellence from 
the sandpoint of logic, lucidity and innate 
musicality. 


—Henry S. Gerstlé 
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SOME NOTES ON BELAR BARTOK 

















By SYDNEY GREW 


The two leading musicians of modern 
Hungary, or as it is called today, Yugo- 
slavia, are Béla Bartok and Zoltan Ko- 
daly. Bart6k was born March 25, 1881, 
Kodaly December 16, 1882. It happens 
frequently that composers run in pairs, 
much to the convenience of students and 
historians; but it happens rarely that two 
men the same in race, mental outlook, 
and artistic ambition work to one end as 
these have done. 

Each travelled for years to collect ex- 
amples of pure folk song, Kodaly gath- 
ering about 4,000 and Barték about 6,500. 
Each had the desire to discover the au- 
thentic native music of the Magyar peas- 
antry and to distinguish this from the 


other native music of Roumania and 
Slovakia; though Bart6ék went further 
afield than Kodaly, collecting native 


music from among the Arabs, and he 
also made a practical study of Greek and 
other oriental forms of music. Each had 
a desire to convert the true Hungarian, 
Roumanian, and Slovakian folk-song inte 
art music and to evolve for himself at the 
same time a strictly individual method of 
composition. 

After a period of neglect and opposi- 
tion, Bartok in 1917 won something of 
a general fame. Kodaly’s European repu- 
tation was delayed for another five or six 
years. But it is already apparent that while 
Bartok is bolder and more uncompromis- 


ing than Kodaly, in some respects Ko- * 


daly is the finer artist. 
Very few British and American critics 
have approved of Barték’s work, except 


The above notes on Béla Bartok were written a 


decade ago by Mr. Grew. Although it con be said 
that the Composer has established a wider reputa- 
ion for himself. particularly here in America, it 


still remains true that Bart6k’s position as a mod- 
erm composer has not been fully clarified. Among 
the moderns he is decidedly one of the most in- 
teresting as well as controversial figures. Added 
interest attaches to his music by virtue of the fact 


that he is now in this country.—Ed. 
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in the matters of his chamber music, 
where they have observed the influence 
(greatly modernized of course) of Bee- 
thoven’s last-period quartets. His piano 
concerto, played by him in January, 1928, 
seems to have irritated both audiences 
and newspaper writers. The Dance Suite, 
which was several times performed in 
England in recent years failed to please 
people by reason of its harsh harmonies 
nd strange instrumentation. This work, 
a writer in The Times once stated, “was 
an ‘out voluntary’, during which some of 
the audience slipped away. We shall slip 
away before the next time it occurs. It 
is time that some protest was registered 
against glissandos on the trombones, even 
if every other atrocity is admitted to the 
concert room.” 

The suite was played twice in my na- 
tive Birmingham during the same per- 
iod it was heard in London, and on the 
second occasion nearly half the audience 
left the hall before it began. 

Bartok belongs to the same order as 
Browning. He does not reveal emotion, 
as emotion is commonly understood. The 
vision and purpose of his art are objec- 
tive: he sets out to express a clearly de- 
termined external matter, and he does 
this in what seems to him the plainest, 
straightest way, with not the slightest 
concession to the pleasant, lovely, or fam- 
iliar; and he will therefore use absolute 
commonplace when commonplace best 
serves his end. Since introspection of the 
romantic kind is foreign to his nature, 
for every one of his larger compositions 
he works to different “rules”. 

Not only is he original in the manner 
thus indicated, but he belongs further to 
a race of which we know little or nothing 
musically. The Hungarian music of Liszt 
and Brahms is either based on rhythms 


(Continued on page 172) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we hoppen to omit a rec- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





ELGAR: Pomp and Circumstance March 
No. 1; and Londonderry Air (Tradi- 
tional); played by the Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony, direction of Howard 
Barlow. Columbia disc 71441-D, price 
$1.00. 


A Here we have a couple of convention- 
al straightforward performances. Elgar's 
march reeks more than ever of plush and 
antimacassars; the Londonderry Aw, is 
taken at too slow a pace for my liking, 
and the bells are unnecessary and trum- 
pery radio dressing. 

Our admiration for Barlow is not 
strengthened by this disc; but we're not 
giving up hope that he'll be back in the 
running in the near future with more 
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VIEWS 





consequential fare. The reproduction here 
is quite satisfactory. 
— P.G. 
GLAZOUNOV: Waltz in F, Opus 51 
(disc 11933-D); Concert Waltz in D, 
Opus 47 (disc 11934-D) (set X-232); 
played by Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Frederic Stock. Columbia 
album (also MX), price $2.50. 


A Back in the late twenties the Hertz- 
San Francisco Orchestra recording of the 
Concert Waltz in D was a popular seller, 
but one can hardly say that Glazounov 
has ever really come into his own via 
the phonograph. We have yet to get a 
recording of one of his symphonies. One 
suspects that any financial returns from 
the recording of his violin concerto have 
been occasioned as much by the fact that 
Heifetz is the soloist as by any actual ad- 
miration of the music. But this is not to 
disparage Glazounov's violin concerto; it 
is an attractive work and deserved to be 
recorded. 

Glazounov had a gift for melody, but 
unfortunately it was not a truly distinc- 
tive one, and that is apparent in these 
waltzes. H. C. Colles, the English critic, 
has said that his tunes are the sort which 
are found everywhere in the generation 
which immediately followed on Brahms 
and Wagner. Thus, as one listens to these 
smooth - flowing waltzes, one hear faint 
echoes of Johann Strass, Tchaikovsky and 
others. The tunes are innocuous, the ef- 
fects well calculated but not of sufficient 
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individuality to erase memories of other 
waltzes. Of the two pieces, the Waltz in 
D is the more successful, for here is a 
lush sentiment designed to appeal to those 
who like saccharine tunes in a waltz pat- 
tern. 

The performances of these waltzes sug- 
gest that Stock had an affection for them, 
for both are played with a solicitude for 
tonal coloring and rhythmic verve. The 
recording is representative of Columbia's 
best achievements with the Chicago Or- 
clestra. 


— P.G. 


RAVEL: Alborado del Gracioso—No. 4 
from Miroirs; played by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Rod- 
zinski. Columbia disc 11910-D, price 
$1.00. 


A Time marches on! It seems only yes- 
terday that we wrote reviews on the re- 
cordings of this work by Ormandy and 
the Minneapolis and by the late Walter 
Straram and his orchestra. Straram was 
a man to reckon with, and had he lived 
we suspect he might have become one of 
the most valued conductors of French 
orchestral music, particularly of the mod- 
ern school. Since both previous recordings 
date back before 1935, Rodzinsk has the 
field to himself. He gives the piece a bril- 
liant performance, one that stresses the 
irony more than the wit. Columbia has 
provided him with first-rate recording. 
Ravel wrote this piece for the piano 
and later orchestrated it, as he did other 
piano pieces. His orchestration was so 
successful that it dimmed the popularity 
of the composition as a piano solo. In- 
deed, most music lovers I know prefer it 
in its orchestral dress. Jean-Aubrey has 
said that this piece leaves indifferent none 
who hear it (the same thing can be said 
of most of Ravel’s works): “one is left 
to choose finding it unbearably irritating 
or enjoying it...” It is representative 
of Ravel's slick and clever side, and its 
effects are carefully calculated and worked 
out. Its title almost defiies translation, 
since there is no English word for gracioso. 
Jean-Aubrey says the word implies “some- 
thing like a buffon full of finesse, with 
mind always alert, and with irony always 
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in readiness.” Alborado means a morning 
serenade. Although no program is sup- 
posed to have been intended, we often 
find one given. The buffon serenades at 
first somewhat vigorously, “he becomes 
urgent, intense; he contrasts his passion 
with his desire. He tries and fails several 
times to climb a trellis, but at the end 
arrives.” 


— P. H.R. 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 7 in C major, 
Opus 105 (5 sides), and Mélisande 
from Incidental Music to Maeterlinck’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande, Opus 46 (1 side); 
played by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, direction of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia set M 
or MM-524, price $3.50. 


A The unpredictable Sir Thomas has 
apparently sanctioned the release of an- 
other of his recent recordings made for 
Columbia. After the release of his record- 
ing of Tschaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien, 
Sir Thomas, who is said by Columbia 
recording officials to have expressed satis- 
faction with all the recordings he made 
at their initial playback, broke into print 
by declaring that the Tchaikovsky set was 
released over his opposition. Whether Sir 
Thomas wil do the same with this set 
remains to be seen. However, since this 
set was said by a Columbia official to 
have been held in abeyance, along with 
the conductor’s recordings of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Italian Symphony and Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Cog d'Or Suite, for Sir Thomas’ 
“final” approval, it can be assumed that 
this was given. 

Let it be said at the outset that the 
Philharmonic-Symphony does not respond 
to Sir Thomas’ direction as alertly and 
as efficiently as his own London Philhar- 
monic. Moreover, the characteristic tonal 
qualities of the London orchestra are not 
apparent here; there is a coarser texture 
and a lack of the essential fluidity of tone 
which would have made this record a 
more outstanding achievement. However, 
on the credit side, there is much to be 
said for Sir Thomas’ adroit handing of an 
orchestra which has been subjected to far 
too many conductors for its own good 
in recent years, and for the results he 
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obtains. If one is familiar with either of 
the other two recordings of this work, 
one will immediately be aware at the 
beginning of Sir Thomas’ performance 
that this is an individual approach to the 
music. Whether we admit that Sir Thomas’ 
tempo for the contemplative opening is 
1 true adagio or not (he paces this open- 
ing slightly faster than both Koussevitzky 
and Golschmann), we recognize a force- 
ful and ingenious hand at work in the 
shaping of this section. Nevertheless, 
Sibelius’ remarkable handling of the 
brasses, his polyphonic writing, for ex- 
ample, for the trombones in this part of 
the symphony, does not emerge so sig- 
nificantly here as it does when Kousse- 
vitzky performs the work. 


There is much to be said for a record- 
ing of this work on five sides instead 
of six; it hangs together better. And Sir 
Thomas has in mind the unity of the 
whole work; moreover he establishes more 
of a “singing quality” in the beginning 
than any other conductor I have heard 
interpret the score. His handling of the 
material from about midway in the second 
side (the section which Grey marks in 
his book on the symphonies as the de- 
velopment of the first part of the work) 
shows Sir Thomas’ understanding of dra- 
matic values, for the quickening impulses 
of the music are fully conveyed and his 
swift-paced realization of the closing part 
(beginning side 3—vivacissimo marking) 
is excitingly presented. There is admirable 
buoyancy in Sir Thomas’ playing of the 
so-called scherzo section which follows. 
Koussevitzky makes more of the drama 
in the finale, but the two closing pages 
of the work are more beautifully con- 
trived by Beecham. 


Although this recording is far ahead of 
the early Koussevitzky one, it is not ton- 
ally as rich as the recent Golschmann set; 
the strings in the latter were reproduced 
with a particularly appreciable luster. The 
present recording offered some rough go- 
ing, and I found a chromium needle did 
better service than an ordinary steel or a 
non-metallic. The reader interested in a 
more detailed examination of the music 
and a survey of Golschmann’s and Kous- 
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sevitzky’s set will find these matters treated 
in our review in the January issue. 


— P.H.R. 


STEINER: Symphonie Moderne, on a 
theme by Max Rabinowitsch (from 
Warner Bros. film, Four Wives); played 
by Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, 
direction of Werner Janssen. Victor 
disc 11-8311, price $1.00. 


A Unfortunately, this record was received 
in three pieces and since we did not re- 
ceive a new one in time we were unable 
to review it this month. 


STRAVINSKY: The Fire Bird Suite (5 
sides); and TCHAIKOVSKY - STO- 
KOWSKI: Humoresque, Opus 10, No. 
2° (1 side); played by the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. Victor set DM-933, price 
$3.50. 


A Sir Thomas Beecham and Leopold 
Stokowski might well be termed the un- 
predictables. You never know what either 
of these two conductors will do next. 
Stokowski has had four whacks at this 
score on records. His early electric set 
made with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Victor No. 29) was issued in 1929. His 
next set, also made with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was issued in 1936 (Victor 
291), and his last set, made with the All 
American Youth Orchestra, (Columbia 
446) was released in 1941. How Stokow- 
ski could have sanctioned the release of 
the latter set was never understandable, 
since neither as a recording nor as a per- 
formance was it equal to Victor set 291. 
That fact, and a new one connected with 
the present set— the inclusion of the 
Tchaikovsky piece, which takes only two 
inches of space on the last face of the 


recording — illustrate our point on Sto- ' 


kowski's unpredictable habits. 
Stokowski’s treatment of this score is 
highly individualistic, and although it is 
filled with distortions when compared to 
Stravinsky's own treatment, as Kolodin 
has noted in his book on records, there 
is no question that the public likes it 
better. Stokowski’s flare for tonal sump- 
tuousness and nuanced coloring finds a 
happy outlet in this astonishing score of 
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Stravinsky's. That he has ample right to 
his reading of this famous work few will 
deny, or, for that matter, that this work 
like others of its composer allows for many 
interpretations—as many as the listen’s 
imagination and the interpreter’s concep- 
tion and temperament make possible. 
Stokowski’s 1936 recording is one of 
the most remarkable of existent record- 
ings; I have previously pointed out that 
several sides in that recording have long 
been used in technical laboratories for 
demonstration of sound equipment. 


The present performance offers in many 
ways an advance over the conductor's 
earlier ones; there are not the same ex- 
aggerations apparent here in the Danse 
infernale, and the instrumental soli are 
not heard as though the conductor had 
subjected them to a magnifying-glass treat- 
ment. The clarity of line in this record- 
ing far exceeds that of any other set 
Stokowski has made, and for sheer vir- 


tuosity of orchestral playing this set has 
few peers. 

The inclusion of the Tchaikovsky en- 
core is not in very good taste in my esti- 
mation; it does not fit ino the pattern of 
sound that has gone before. The Berceuse 
and Finale of The Fire Bird are notable 
pages, while the Tchaikovsky item is 
trivial and anticlimactic. The conductor 
would have done better to have re-recorded 
the Moussorgsky Entr’acte from Khovant- 
schina which occupied the sixth face of 
his 1929 recording. It is an item that 
deserves to be re-recorded. 

Reproductivity this set is splendidly 
realized. Indeed, there is every indication 
in the over-all sound of the NBC Or- 
chestra in the newly designed Studio 8H 
to make us believe that this is now an 
ideal place for the realization of good 
orchestral reproduction. The surfaces of 
the set I heard were consistently good. 

—P.H.R. 
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Chamber Music 





SCHUMANN: Quintet in E flat, Opus 44; 
played by Rudolf Serkin (piano) and 
the Busch Quartet. Columbia set M or 
MM-533, four discs, price $4.50. 


A Interpretative artistry may have been 
measured with a narrower gauge prior to 
1935 (for early electrical recording was 
at best only two-dimensional dynamically), 
but many early electrical sets had some 
values which have not been equalled by 
later sets much less surpassed. The record- 
ing of this work made by Gabrilowitch 
and the Flonzaley Quartet (1928), the 
second complete chamber work to be re- 
corded in this country, remains a phono- 
graphie classic; none of the succeeding 
recordings ever measured up to it. Of 
those that came after, the Schnabel-Pro 
Arte performance was more valuable than 
the Sanroma-Primrose Quartet one. The 
present performance shows deep insight 
into Schumann’s style. The playing of the 
Busch Quartet is warm hued and dyna- 
mically well contrasted. Busch’s own tone 
quality is unusually ingratiating, although 
his tendency to slide from one tone to 
another may prove disturbing to some. 
However, the four string parts are ad- 
mirably coordinated, and the whole en- 
semble here is well attained. Serkin’s play- 
ing lacks the warmth that Gabrilowitch’s 
playing owned. Technically, Serkin is 
the most immaculate of all five players, 
but his approach and execution ar? often 
too academically correct for the good of 
the music’s inherent romanticism. Yet, his 
playing is praiseworthy for its transparen- 
cy of line, its sincere virtuosity and its co- 
ordination in ensemble. I find this per- 
formance the most satisfying on the whole 
of those which came 
Flonzaley set. The performance by Loeser- 
Lebert and the Leners was never satisfy- 
ing, owing to curious and inexplicable 
distortions of rhythmic patterns 

As for the music, it should hardly need 
comment at this late date, but if anyone 
does not own a set of this work and by 
some strange circumstance is as yet un- 
familiar with it, I can only say it is one 
of the most perfect productions in music. 
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after the early , 


Fuller-Maitland, in his excellent booklet 


Schumann’s Concerted Chamber Music 
(Musical Pilgrim series — Oxford, price 
85c) says “its sustained mastery from be- 
ginning to end, its undying beauty, its 
amazing vigor of conception and execu- 
tion, and the full accomplishment with 
which it is designed, all combine to make 
it supreme among Schumann’s works.” 
Few would deny the truth of that state- 
ment. 


Outside of a few tickings, the record- 
ing I heard was completely satisfying. 
With my high - fidelity dynamic pickup 
some piano chords had a rattle, but this 
may not prevail after the recording is 
played several times. 


—P.H.R. 





Keyboard 





BARTOK: Petite Suité (1931) (disc C- 
4005); First Rondo; Second Bagatelle; 
Preludio—All’'Ungherese (disc C-4006); 
Improvisations, 1, 2, 6, 7, 8 (disc C- 
1007); Three Hungarian Folk Tunes; 
Chord and Trill Study; New Hungarian 
Folk Song; Chromatic Invention (disc 
C-4008); played by Béla Barték (solo 
piano in all except last face). Conti- 
nental Album 102, four 12-inch discs, 
price $4.50. 


A Eric Blom has said of Bartok that his 
“strange and powerful personality has 
kept him his place among dominating 
creative musical figures of the age.” There 
can be no doubt of this. Barték is an ex- 
ponent of modern technique, and has a 
mode of expression which differs from 
that of any other composer, and which 
remains, as Blom has stated, “more easily 
perceived than analysed, since its secret 
lies precisely in the absence of any system 
of composition which can be verbally de- 
fined.” Bartok’s researches into the folk 
music of his native Hungary and neigh- 
boring countries cannot be over-estimated; 
and much of this folk material has been 
distilled through his own extremely ac- 
tive imagination. Perhaps the most access- 
ible of his compositions are those based 
on folk tunes, yet many of his works 
founded on original melodies have a 
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strange and arresting appeal. I think im- 
mediately of histwo quartets that are re- 
corded: here the style of writing is often 
elemental, highly dissonant and strangely 
beautiful—one mood flows into another 
and many listeners who are ordinarily not 
attracted by modern music find themselves 
drawn under the spell of these works. 

Bartok is essentially the instrumentalist, 
and much of his piano writing is the work 
of a keyboard virtuoso. His Mikrokosmos 
(from which Columbia has issued a selec- 
tion in its album 455) is a six-volume 
collection of short piano pieces that the 
composer wrote for piano students of to- 
day; its intention being to free them from 
tonality and to orient them to dissonance. 
Piano students are said to enjoy playing 
these modern studies, yet it is question- 
able how many of these pieces are really 
enjoyable to the casual listener. The same 
may be said of some of the material in 
this album. But the purpose of this album 
is to furnish for posterity a document of 
Bartok’s artistry, and, as its sponsors point 
out, these recordings may be regarded as 
Bartok “speaking and teaching.” 

The Petite Suite belies the usual im- 
plications of its title, for, although its 
six short sections are based on folk ma- 
terial it is nonetheless boldly harmonic, 
strong and primitive in feeling. Here, we 
have striking examples of Bartok’s fond- 
ness for percussive effects and his ability 
to shift momentarily to a mood of melt- 
ing beauty. The themes of the Preludio 
—All’'Ungherese are of Barték’s own in- 
vention; the piece is interesting in show- 
ing how much the influence of folk music 
has pervaded his creative mind. The rondo 
(1916) is a short study; the bagatelle 
(1908) is longer and more conventional 
than the composer's later works. It is per- 
cussive in syle. The Improvisations, al- 
though based on Hungarian folk melodies, 
offer striking examples of Bartok’s spirit- 
ual independence. They are imaginative 
and fascinating. Three Hungarian Folk- 
tunes (1914-1918), dedicated to Pade- 
rewski, shows the composer's fondness 
for percussive effects; its effect on at least 
one listener, my 16-year old daughter, is 
indicated by her remark: “Who's ham- 
mering music is that?” The first two of 
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the final pieces, drawn from Mikrokosmos, 
have an elusive charm which is Barték’s 
on occasion; the last belongs to the “ham- 
mering music” class. These last are play- 
ed by Bartok and his wife. 

As a pianist Bartgk is a brilliant vir- 
tuoso, and these recordings are undeniably 
valuable examples of the authentic way 
of intrepreting his music. The recording 
tone is unusually lifelike. The surfaces of 
the discs are, on the whole, good, but, 
as in so much modern piano recording 
one is conscious of the needle tracking 
throughout; this is not, however, disturbed 
by any undue roughness. 


— P. H.R. 


CADMAN: Dark Dancers of the Mardi 
Gras (trans. for two pianos); played by 
Marguerite Bitter and the composer. 
Co-Art disc 5023, price $1.25. 

A Cadman’s Dark Dancers for solo piano 

and orchestra, was first performed by him 

with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in December, 1937. At that time 
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the work was received with mild enthus- 
iasm. This composition takes its name 
from the Negro Mardigras, although no 
Negro themes are used; it aims to depict 
the fantastic and bizarre spirit of the car- 
nival held along Rampert Street, which 
is sometimes called the Negro Main Street 
of New Orleans. 

In its original version the music is 
more colorful. The present version tends 
to accentuate unduly the saccharine quali- 
ties of the score; moreover, the present 
performance leaves this listener with the 
conviction that he is not hearing the work 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
Both pianists are capable but not telling 


players. 

The recording here is excellently 
achieved. —P. H. R. 
REGER: Waltz, from Ballet Suite; DU- 

BENSKY: Gossips; PROKOFIEFF: 

March, from The Love for Three 


Oranges; played by Arthur Whittemore 
and Jack Lowe (duo - pianists). Victor 
10-inch disc 10-1041, price 75c. 


A There's a human interest story behind 
this disc, for these young duo - pianists 
were fellow students at the Eastman 
School of Music, fellow artists in several 
years of successful concerts, and are now 
fellow sailors in the U. S. Navy. The boys 
play their own arrangements and demon- 
strate a fine sense of teamwork and tech- 
nical precision. The usually formidable 
Reger is revealed here under the spell of 
Johann Strauss, and Dubensky’s Gossips, 
originally for string orchestra, fares well 
in this transcription. The familiar Proko- 
fieff is needlessly cut; it might better have 
been omitted. 


There's no doubt that these lads should 
enjoy a successful concert tour once the 
war is over, and we certainly hope that 
they return to give us other recordings 
as well played. The recordings here is 
good. 

— P.G. 
STILL: Four of Seven Traceries, for 
piano; played by Verna Arvey (piano). 

Co-Art disc 5037, price $1.59. 


A The Negro composer, William Grant 
Still, has been praised for making good 
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use of racial themes in his music and for 
his expert orchestration. The present work 
does not employ any racial thematic ma- 


terial. It aims to create contemplative 
poetic moods for piano. The record is ac- 
companied by some poetic lines which 
describe the moods of the pieces or rather 
gives us their sources of inspiration. The 
four Traceries recorded are entitled: 
Cloud Cradles; Muted Laughter; Woven 


Silver; and Out of the Silence. The Negro | 


composer is imbued with sentiment here; 
the music tends toward dreamy improvisa- 
tion and to us seems devoid of sufficient 
contrast to make it vital. 

Miss Arvey’s playing is appreciable for 
its artistic restraint, and the recording is 
excellently realized. 

—P. H. R. 





Voice 





BEETHOVEN: Fidelio—Florestan’s Reci- 
tative and Aria; sung by René Maison 


(renor) with Orchestra conducted by | 


Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia disc 71410- 
D, price $1.00. 


A As far as domestic catalogues are con- 
cerned, Mr. Maison has the field to him- 
self, for there is no other available re- 
cording of this aria. The tenor certainly 
did not choose an easy assignment for 
his debut on domestic discs, for this is a 
highly difficult aria and one which many 
tenors avoid. The latter section of it has 
a cruel tessitura. That Maison acquits him- 
self creditably speaks for his abilities as 
a singer. He has, of course, sung this role 
in the opera house, most recently at the 
Metropolitan with Flagstad. 

Admiration of Maison’s singing here 
is contingent on whether one likes the 
Maison voice; it is a big voice, tending 
to be forceful and frequently “explosive.” 
Thus, his handling of the recitative tends 
toward explosive declamation, and his 
singing of the opening half of the aria 
is lacking in true legato. To our way of 
thinking Maison is happier in his native 
French, but his manly strength stands him 
in good stead in this aria. Record buyers 
who own the older recordings of the 
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American tenor Alfred Piccaver and the 
German tenor Franz Voelker will hardly 
want to part with their discs in favor of 
this one, but those who do not own a 
recording of this notable scene from 
Beethoven's only opera will do well to 
investigate this disc. The recording is 
excellently attained. The inclusion of the 
long orchestral introduction, capably 
handled by Leinsdorf, is something else 
to be thankful for. — P.G. 


HANDEL: The Messiah — Comfort Ye, 
my People; Samson—T otal Eclipse (disc 
11-8315); Judas Maccabaeus — Sound 
An Alarm; MENDELSSOHN: St. Paul 
—Be Thou Faithful Unto Death (disc 
11-8316); Elijah —If with all your 
Hearts, and Then Shall the Righteous 
Shine Forth (disc 11-8317); sung by 
Richard Crooks (tenor) with Victor 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Charles O'Connell. Victor set M-934, 
price $3.50. 


A This is a set primarily for Crooks’ 
admirers. Those who appreciate style in 
musical art will pause in the purchase of 
these discs and make comparisons, which 
Victor has fortunately afforded us in the 
case of the arias from The Messiah and 
Elijah. The question of whether the force 
and metal in the Crooks voice is suitable 
to Handel has already been commented 
upon in print (by Kolodin). Crooks’ 
manly voicing of the Samson and Judas 
Maccabaens selections is admirable, but 
his delivery of the former does not fully 
realize its nobility and his rhythmic dis- 
tortions in Sound an Alarm and interpo- 
lation of a high note on the off-beat at 
the end will not please Handelians. Nor 
will the facts that he separates the recita- 
tive, Comfort Ye my People, from the 
aria, Every Valley Shall Be Exalted, and 
that he sings these selections in a lower 
key than the original. 

Victor brought out the complete scene 
from The Messiah, sung by the English 
tenor Webster Booth (disc 12598), in 
which the singer and the orchestra realize 
the nobility of the music in a most ad- 
mirable manner. Of Booth’s performances 
of the two arias from Elijah (Victor disc 
12609), Mr. Miller has said that the tenor 
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“was a logical choice for the task of pre- 
serving Mendelssohn's music, and he has 
done an excellent job.” Even in his best 
moments Crooks hardly approaches the 
standard of his singing on his earliest 
records; the voice has grown heavier and 
acquired a nasal quality; and for our taste 
his Mendelssohn selections are too senti- 
mentally sung. There is every indication 
here that the conductor has done every- 
thing in his power to enhance the singer's 
work. The recording is good, but it reveals 
qualities of a highly resonant chamber. 
Some of the surfaces were not as smooth 
as one might like them. 


— P.G. 


MUSICAL SHOW TUNES: Begin the 
Beguine from Jubilee (Porter); It’s a 
Lovely Day Tomorrow from Loutsiana 
Purchase (Berlin) (disc 10-1036); Smoke 
Gets in your Eyes from Roberta (Kern); 
Through the Years from Through the 
Years (Youmans) (disc 10-1037); 
Dancing in the Dark from The Band 
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Wagon (Schwartz); Give Me One Hour 
from The White Eagle (Friml) (disc 
10-1038); The Man I Love from Strike 
Up the Band (Gershwin); My Heart 
Stood Still from The Connecticut Y ankee 
(Rodgers); sung by Gladys Swarthout 
(mezzo soprano) with Victor Concert 
Orchestra. Victor set M935, price $3.50. 


A There will doubtless be some who will 
contend that an operatic singer cannot 
do justice to some of these songs. And, 
of course, there will be some who will 
contend that others have made better re- 
cordings of this song or that one. Miss 
Swarthout may be an operatic artist, but 
she is also capable of singing popular 
tunes, as her admirers who listen to The 
Family Hour (Columbia network — Sun- 
days) will tell you. These are hits of yes- 
terday's Broadway musicals which the 
singer has included in her broadcast pro- 
grams. They are always worth hearing, 
particularly when sung with simplicity 
and charm by a singer as opulently gifted 
as Miss Swarthout. To our way of think- 
ing Miss Swarthout has identified herself 
as happily with these popular tunes as 
she has with anything she has essayed on 
records, and we predict that this album 
will prove her most popular contribution. 

The recording and the playing of the 
orchestra is quite satisfactory. Why the 
conductor's name was not given is a mys- 
tery. Evidently wishing to remain incog- 
nito he stepped out of the picture (in- 
cluded in the album) of the singer before 
the orchestra, and left Miss Swarthout’s 
friend (or is it her maid) curiously seat- 
ed in a position which may lead some 
to think she was the wielder of the baton. 


—P.G. 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS: Let Us Break 


Bread Together (arr. Lawrence), and 
Oh, What a Beautiful City! (arr. Boat- 
ner); sung by Marian Anderson with 
Franz Rupp at the piano. Victor 10- 
inch disc 10-1040, price 75c. 


A We can only repeat here what has 
been said previously of Miss Anderson 
and her singing of the songs of her peo- 
ple. These are two fine performances by 
one of the great singers of our day. The 
music is deeply felt and sincerely, if not 
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simply, sung. Miss Anderson tends to 
sing her spirituals in the style of lieder, 
but one will not quarrel with her artistry, 
for hers is a trained rather than a natural 
voice. The first spiritual on this disc was 
transcribed especially for Miss Anderson, 
and we cannot help feeling grateful that 
she chose to record it. The recording does 
justice to her voice. 
— P.G. 
SONGS OF FREE MEN: From Border 
to Border, and Oh, How Proud Our 

Quiet Don, from Quiet Flows the Don 

(Dzerzhinsky) (disc 17356-D); The 

Purest Kind of a Guy from No For An 

Answer (Blitzstein), and Joe Hill (Rob- 

inson-Hayes) (disc 17357-D); The Peet- 

Bog Soldiers (Song of the Concentra- 

tion Camps of Nazi Germany), and 

The Four Insurgent Generals (Loyalist 

Soldiers’ Song of the Spanish Civil. War) 

(disc 17358-D); Song of the Plain’ 

(Red Army Song—arr. Knipper), and 

Native Land (Donayevsky) (disc 17359- 

D); sung by Paul Robeson (baritone) 

with Lawrence Brown at the piano. 

Columbia 10-inch set M-534, price 

$3.50. 

A These are songs which have grown 
out of the modern radical philosophy in 
Russia, Spain and our own country. Robe- 
son has long been an admirer of the Com- 
munist creed and for a time he had his 
son educated in Russia. Whether one 
agrees or disagrees with Robeson’s po- 
litical beliefs, one will agree, we feel, with 
some of his comments given in the notes 
of the set; he says in part—The particu- 
lar songs in this album have that folk 
quality [of the songs of his own people] 
and show in no uncertain way the com- 
mon humanity of man. Beyond this, they 
issue from the present common struggle 
for a decent world, a struggle in which 
the artist must also play his part. These 
songs are a very important part of my 
concert programs, expressing much of 
what I deeply feel and believe.” 

No one does greater justice to such 
songs than Robeson and one realizes as 
one listens how much the words as well 
as the music mean to him. He sings them 
all simply but with real feeling, and 
though he does not stress such lines as 
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“side by side, the white, the dark, the 
yellow” -(Native Land), one can under- 
stand how much that line means to him. 

Some of the songs are greatly moving 
and musically appealing from any stand- 
point. The two selections from Dzerzhin- 
sky's opera Quiet Flows the Don, which 
has enjoyed considerable success in Russia, 
are, like most of those in this set, of folk 
song quality. The first is a simple march- 
ing song; the second, Oh, How Proud 
Our Quiet Don, owns some of the quiet 
fervor we associate with Moussorgsky, 
and Robeson sings it expressively. Joe's 
Birthday Song from Blitzstein’s so-called 
people's opera owns no distinction, to my 
way of thinking. Joe Hill is a propaganda 
song of the American labor movement. 
The famous Moorsoldaten, used in the 
concentration camps of Nazi Germany, 
has folk interest, but repetition of it and 
Joe Hill could be depressing. A highly 
significant folk song is the one used by 
the Spanish loyalists, which promises the 
hanging of four insurgent generals who 
betrayed the Spanish people. One con- 
jectures on the revival, rather than sur- 
vival, of this song in Spain. The Red 
Army songs on the last disc are beautifully 
sung; this disc and the first should appeal 


In its own quietly unpretentious way, 
a tune which is gradually becoming one 
of the most popular songs to emerge out 
of this war is There's a Star Spangled 
Banner Waving Somewhere. Its only re- 
cording to date is in a rather drug store 
cowboyish version by Elton Britt, with the 
usual background of guitar, accordion, fid- 
dle, etc. to be found on hillbilly record- 
ings. To us it is phony through and 
through. Tha music is undistinguished to 
the Nth degree, the lyrics have a kind 
of spurious quality which I for one find 
completely unbearable. And yet it’s com- 
ing along at a merry clip right now, after 
a very obscure beginning some eight 
months or so ago, and we shouldn't be 
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to all people. Robeson employs in the 
Song of the Plains a cumulative crescendo 
style reminiscent of that sometimes used 
in the Volga Boatman. Native Land is 
an effective marching song. 

The teamwork of Robeson and his ac- 
companist Lawrence Brown has never 
been more auspiciously evident on records. 
The reproduction here is good, despite 
some bad swishes on several sides. 

— P. H.R. 








SOME RECENT POPULAR RELEASES 


surprised to see it out-distanced ultimately 
such an over-exploited number as Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition. (Blue- 
bird B-9000). . . Bing Crosby, who, despite 
correspondents from Long Island and a 
few inconsequential others who can’t bear 
him, covers the American popular music 
scene like a blanket, revives a couple of 
oldies this month. I Wonder What's Be- 
come of Sally and Darling Je Vous Aime 
Beaucoup are the choices for his current 
release, and he does his customary felicit- 
ous, entirely persuasive job on them. 
(Decca 18531). To cavil at and to deplore 
the fabulous popularity of Crosby is any- 
one’s privilege, I presume. But it does seem 
a bit like deploring baseball, swing or 
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any other American phenomenon that is 
as firmly rooted as these. It’s all so futile. 
The public chooses its favorites and, 
when it tires of them, drops them. (That's 
an old American custom whether we like 
it or not). There have been many of 
these. But it must be obvious even to the 
gentleman from Long Island that Crosby's 
case is just a little bit different. For twelve 
long years he has been by far the most 
popular singer of songs in America; and 
today his popularity is greater than it has 
been at any time during this twelve-year 
span. Apparently the American people 
have no present intention of throwing 
Crosby to the lions, and I can see no par- 
ticular point in becoming alarmed over 
the fact. . . . The consistently interesting 
Capitol catalogue comes up with an at- 
tractive item in Gordon Jenkins’ smooth 
and taseful arrangement of Irving Berlin’s 
Always. (Capitol 125) Revived at this time 
no doubt because of its thematic use in 
The Pride of the Yankees, it wears ex- 
tremely well, like most of Berlin’s tunes, 
and serves to remind us once more that 
its composer “has no place in American 
popular music,” as Jerome Kern has put 
it, “but is American popular music.” The 
reverse features the top-notch radio tenor, 
Dennis Day, in a charming tune which 
has unaccountably failed to hit the jack- 
pot so far, I’m Glad There Is You, with 
a particularly intriguing background for 
which the ever-able Jenkins is responsible, 
I'm sure, although his name is absent from 
the label . . . The veteran songwriter, 
Jimmy McHugh, seems to be turning out 
more tunes for pictures these days than 
anyone else, with the possible exception 
of Harry Warren. His most recent efforts 
aie from the forthcoming film Happy-Go- 
Lucky and include a song of the same 
name, along with Let’s Get Lost. Vaughn 
Monroe has recorded the pair of them for 
Victor in competent style, Let’s Get Lost 
featuring his unctious baritone, while 
Happy-Go-Lucky enlists the services of 
what I believe to be the finest female 
band vocalist in America, Marilyn Duke. 
Here is a girl who is headed for great 
things as sure as shootin’, with absolutely 
every qualification necessary to stardom. 
Keep your eye on her. (Victor 20-1524) ... 
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Just to keep the record straight, it must 
be stated that the only recordings from 
the current Cole Porter musical, Some- 
thing for the Boys, not to mention a great 
many more pop tunes that have sprung 
up since the Petrillo edict last fall, are at 
present only available on recordings which 
are simply beneath contempt. We are re- 
ferring of course to the by now infamous 
Hit recordings, whose history is familiar 
to all who read the daily papers... A 
correspondent writes that Duke Ellington 
has recorded his so-called new song hit 
Von’t Get Around Much Anymore. Seems 
like the dusky maestro made it in an in- 
strumental arrangement on Victor record 
26610 under the title of Never No La- 
ment. This is a record we've been trying 
vainly to obtain for the past year. 





SOME NOTES ON BARTOK 


(Continued from page 161) 


and melodies imported into Hungary 
from adjacent countries (Roumania, Slo- 
vakia), or it reflects native Magyar music 
after that music has passed through the 
transforming hands of the Hungarian 
gypsies. Bartok is therefore doubly strange 
to music lovers of Teutonic or Latin 
races, and as Nathaniel Hawthorne says, 
“Pictures of life, scenes of passion or sent- 
iment, wit, humor, pathos, are all thrown 
away, or worse than thrown away, On us, 
when we lack an experience by which to 
test their truth; just as our own griefs 
may be a touchstone of reality which the 
artistic expression of feigned emotion 
cannot withstand.” 

Among Barték’s shorter works are some 
volumes of children’s pieces for piano— 
very simple arrangements of folksong 
from Hungary, etc, — that are already 
used in Great Britain and America. Jo- 
seph Szigeti has arranged some other sim- 
ilar Barték works for violin and piano; 
the arrangements should be as freely used 
by students of the violin. These elemen- 
tary, unstudied forms take us in a mo- 
ment into a curiously interesting world, 
for which there is no better guide than 
Bartok. And through them we may ac- 
quire a key to Bart6k’s other music. 
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